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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


THE LAST OF THE ARBOUR, 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; > It yd _ - ag ae - aed face, 
i ae aes rendered more ghastly by the dark beard which con- 
08, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. cealed the lower aa ve it, and of his shrunken 
CHAPTER LVIII.—ELIZABETH’S CONFESSION. | limbs, and the touch of the weak, bony, nerveless 

TaeRE are times when hard, practical men and | hand which held hers in its cold grasp, had some- 
Women, who, if they have feelings, think it a weak- | thing to do with the change which came over her. 
hess to make a display of them, seem to lose their | Or perhaps the kind, gentle, brotherly tone Walter 
boasted self-command and become as little children. | had adopted towards her in their previous conversa- 
twas so with Elizabeth Wilson as she sat in the | tion softened her. But whatever might be the cause, 
holly arbour with her hand still clasped in her | her rugged temper broke down, and tears which she 
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at most times would have scorned to see on another 
woman’s face, and which rarely moistened her own, 
at any rate when there were any to see them, began 
to run down her cheeks without any attempt on her 
part to check ar to hide them. Presently she spoke. 

‘‘Oh, Walter, if we could always have been chil- 
dren!” she sobbed. 

‘Tt wouldn’t have been good for us,I fancy,” said 
the brother, quietly. 

‘‘T know it couldn’t have been, except we had died 
before we could be grown up; and then we should 
have been children always and for ever, I suppose.” 

‘‘We can be children now, in one sense,’ said 
Walter. ‘The Bible tells us that except we be con- 
verted, and become as little children, we cannot see 
the kingdom of heaven: I should like to think of us 
both as being children in that way.” 

‘‘Oh, Walter, I wish you could teach me that way, 
and help me on in it, for I am very, very miserable 
sometimes; and I knowI am not fit for anything 
good.” 

‘‘ My dear Elizabeth, I suppose we are none of us 
fit for anything good till we are made so by a power 
above our own; but we can ask for that power, you 
know.” 

‘Yes, that is what we are told always, every 
Sunday at least, in church; but«#omehow— But I 
don’t want to be talking about myself, and don’t 
mean to,” she added, suddenly breaking off, and, as 
it seemed, angry with herself for showing any 
emotion. ‘‘ Only I was sayimg that if we had always 
been children together, I shouldn't have been such a 
mischief-maker as I was afterwards ; and you might 
have stopped in England, and got rich, and been 
well at this present time, and—there, how stupid 
that is, for if we had mever grownup you wouldn’t 
have been able to get money, I expect; and I don't 
know what I am saying,-only Imean that everything 
would have been so different from what it is, you 
know it would, Walter.” 

Elizabeth said all this so rapidly and earnestly, 
though confusedly, that it seemed as though she were 
battling with some imward foe whem she was deter- 
mined to beat down by force of words, if not of argu- 
ment. She spoke so earmestly thatiher brother, weak 
and suffering as he was, eould not smiling. 

‘“‘T dare say many things would have been dif- 
ferent, Elizabeth, if certain other things had not 
happened, or had not been spoken,” waid he; ‘‘ but 
perhaps they wouldn’t have been better, after all.” 

‘‘T wish you could make that plainto me, Walter.” 

‘‘Whieh I am not able to do, becamse I don’t 
know how matters might have turned. out. But if I 
were you, or if I might advise you, I would not 
trouble myself about such uncertainties.” 

Elizabeth, however, did trouble herself. She had 
the trouble on her mind, she said, and she must get 
it off somehow, if she could. And then she went on 
to make her humble confession of the way in which 
she had traduced her cousin, and the motives which 
actuated her. ‘I thought it would be a good thing 
far you, Walter, to have done with Sarah for ever; 
and I didn’t care, at that time, what became of her. 
It was very wicked, I know, and I have been pro- 
perly punished for it in more ways than one. I did 
it without intending it at the time; I mean, I didn’t 
intend to do so much mischief; but if I’ had known 
how things would have turned out, I wouldn’t have 
touched it with my little finger, even—I wouldn't. 
And now I want you to tell me that you forgive me, 





Walter,” she added, laying her hand on his, and 
looking earnestly and imploringly into his faee. 

“If there is anything to forgive, I do forgive you 
with all my heart,” said Walter; ‘“‘and if it will be 
any comfort to you to believe that all has turned out 
for the best, 1 should like you to know it.” And 
then he went on to tell something of his domestic 
life in Australia, and of the blessing it had been to 
him to have a teacher and guide in the woman whom 
he had had the happiness to call his wife. 

‘* And I am very glad to know that my cousin has 
so pleasant a home, and. so worthy a man for a hus- 
band, and is so happy as I have seen her. You see, 
Elizabeth, if things had gone on in the way that 
was thought of at one time, the great likelihood is 
that, after a few years, Sarah and I should have got 
tired of one another; and, whether we had or not, I 
wasn’t fit or able to teach her anything, or to help 
her on in anything good; and she, poor thing, 
wouldn’t have known how to set about teaching me. 
And so we might have gone muddling on till now, 
nobody kmows how. And I haven’t a doubt that 
everything ‘has turned out for the best, and if not in 
your way exactly, why it was in a better way, if you 
would only look at it in that light.” 

There was a long silence after this, for Walter 
was wearied, and, closing his eyes, he sank into a 
deep slumber, #s it seemed to his sister, who, after 
readjusting ‘the shawl so as to more effectually pro- 
tect -his frail form from cold, quietly awaited his 

Yet not ily. EHhzabeth was one of those women 
whese hands are taught mever to be idle, and who 
always contrive to have apocket full (or two pockets 
full, for thet matter) of material and implements for 
any unexpected half-hour of vacamcy or leisure. On 
this occasion, therefore, she had recourse to this 
never-failing reserve fund of feminine industry. Ii 
she had been a man, and it had been in the present de- 
generate days of ‘tohacee-smoking, she, or he rather, 
would probably have taken out m cigar-case or a 
tobacco-pouch, with their meedful «accompaniments ; 
but being what and «who she was, Elizabeth Wilson 
was soon busy. .atsome kind of needlework. 

And while ‘thus engaged, her thoughts wandered 
back into the far-off time of -which she had been 
speaking. And especially she remembered one occa- 
sion on which that self-same holly arbour had wit- 
nessed a scene which she mever ‘thought of now 
without deep remorse. She had not often since then 
revisited that arbour, and mow the whole scene was 
reacted in herimagination. ‘There sat John Tincroft, 
almost in the identical place now occupied by her 
brother ; and here, where she herself was resting, had 
been seated her cousin Sarah, busy with her needle, 
when she broke in upon the two, so cruelly after- 
wards to traduce them ! 


CHAPTER LIX.—TOM GRIGSON’s ‘‘ BIT OF TALK,” AND 
A VISIT TO THE MUMBLES. 


Tom Griason was still staying at his brother’s—yet 
not altogether there, for he and the younger Tom, 
his firstborn, pretty equally divided their time be- 
tween the Manor House and the Mumbles, where the 
elder Elliston continued to, sway the sceptre—an old 
man now, but as sharp-witted and fond of having his 
own way as ever he had been. 

It was the more to be wondered at that the active 


man of business, such as we have seen John’s old 
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friend had become, should have taken so long a 
holiday, seeing that there was neither hunting nor 
shooting to be indulged in at this particular time. 
To be sure, he had the pleasure of Tincroft’s com- 
pany ; and his presence, in like manner, reconciled 
John to his prolonged absence from home. But 
there was another reason—one closely connected 
with the future family arrangements of Mr. Tom 
Grigson—which made divers consultations at head- 
quarters thought to be necessary—the head-quarters 
in this case being Mumbleton on the one hand, and 
the Manor House on the other. 

On the same day as that on which, so far away, 
his Sarah and the young Helen were holding their 
confabulation under the beech-tree, and on which, 
also, so much nearer to him, the brother and sister 
were talking together on their way to and in the 
holly arbour at High Beech, John Tincroft was in- 
vited by his friend Tom to take a drive with him 
over to the Mumbles. On this occasion John did not 
decline the invitation as he did a former one, some 
twenty years before. Accordingly the dog-cart was 
got out, and the gentlemen took their seats. 

“JT want a bit of a talk with you, John, and I want 
your advice as well,” said Tom, when the vehicle 
was in motion. 

But in order to prepare for this ‘bit of talk,” 
some few words of explanation are necessary. 

We have seen, in a former part of our veritable 
history, how Tom Grigson’s soul revolted from the 
contamination of trade, which, no doubt, he would 
have called low, mean, degrading, demoralising, and 
adozen other “ings,” if he could have readily laid 
his tongue to them; and which strong aversion 
nothing but his love for the fair Kate could have 
induced him to overcome. We have also seen how, 
after a time, this aversion gradually changed to some- 
thing like affection ; that, at any rate, the golden result 
of his enforced connection with trade a good deal more 
than modified his opinions. More than modified! 
Why, there was not a man within the sound of Bow 
Bells who could discourss more warmly and elo- 
quently on the dignity of trade and commerce, and 
of the great advantages they conferred on a country. 
“Talk of our being a nation of shopkeepers,” said 
he; “granted, so we are; and it is the shopkeepers 
that can beat all the world !” 

There was no sham about this either. Tom Grig- 
son believed in himself, and always had done. And 
here he had the advantage of some shams and hum- 
bugs who are to be met with, even in high places 
sometimes, and of whom you and I, reader, may 
happen to know or see somewhat occasionally, who 
do not believe in themselves, and in whom nobody 
beliéves. Tom was more like some who are to be 
met with in this changeable world, who undergo a 
sort of natural and gradual transformation in the 
course of their lives. As, for instance, one who, 
from being a red-hot radical in his teens, has sub- 
sided in his riper years into a steady-going conser- 
vative, not to say a determined tory. And so the 
case might be reversed, or the principle applied to 
other instances in polemics, or even in habits of 
everyday life. Conviction sometimes, sometimes ex- 
perience, necessarily partial in its operation, and 
oftentimes interest, are the several, or the combined, 
powers made instrumental in this change of thought. 

It was so, at least, with Tom Grigson. He had 

‘gun with a silly, ignorant prejudice against 
trade and tradesmen, and any thing or person con- 
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nected with these abominations, as he would have 
termed them. He ended with a prejudice equally 
absurd against almost all other classes of the com- 
munity. All honour to Tom; he was, as I have 
said, sincere. If he had been a farmer, he would 
have stood up as sincerely for the farming interest ; 
if a lawyer or an artist, he would have exalted 
the profession he belonged to to the skies; if a— 
But I must rein in my Pegasus. 

Much as Tom reined in his, just as he and John 
got into the road turning out of Richard Grigson’s 
lawn, and high bred and fed Peg (Richard Grigson’s 
blood mare) first of all shied at a heap of stones by 
the roadside, and would then fairly have bolted with 
the dog-cart and its passengers, but for the judicious 
action of the curb for restraint, and of the whip for 
punishment. This little episode over, and Peg sub- 


siding into a more sober pace, Tom began,— 

‘*] want to talk to you about my boy; you have 
seen something of him during the last month. What 
do you think of him?” 

He is a fine young fellow,” said John, 


‘Think ? 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘Qh, fine! Ah, yes; that is to say, he stands five 
foot eight in his stockings already, and will mount 
up to six foot, I dare say, before he has done grow- 
ing. Fine! Well, he is something like me in 
figure and face, they say, with his mother’s dark 
eyes and arched eyebrows superadded; so he must 
be fine, I suppose.” Tom said this half jokingly, 
but rather proudly also, no doubt; and then he 
added,— 

‘‘But I wasn’t thinking of this; it isn’t what I 
meant. What about his mental fit-out? You have 
had some talk with him, you know.”’ 

‘‘ He is very modest,” said John, ‘‘ which is a sign 
of grace. But for all he doesn’t say much, he is a 
lad of first-rate abilities—easy to see that; and he 
has made good use of his opportunities. He has had 
a good education, you know.” 

‘‘ Ought to have had; cost money enough, J know 
that. Well?” 

‘Well, what more do you wish me say?” asked 
puzzled John. 

‘* Anything and everything.” 

‘He is rather quiet,” returned John, thus urged 
on; ‘he is altogether a nice, amiable lad. I like 
him very much. I think you ought to be proud of 
him, Tom; and I have no doubt you are.” 

‘‘Oh, proud! Well, as to that, everybody’s own 
geese are swans, you know, John; and that’s why 
I want your opinion, he not being a goose of your 
incubation, you know. But I have got something 
more to say. Do you know Tom has given me a 
good deal of anxiety lately ?”’ 

“Has he? I am sorry for that. I wasn’t at 
all aware of any difference between him and you.” 

‘No, there is no difference—in one way of look- 
ing at it, at least, but there is in another.” 

‘Dear me!” quoth John, quite concerned. ‘“‘ Why, 
you seem always to get on so well together. I am 
sure your Tom has a very strong affection, as well as 
a high respect foryou. A difference! I should never 
have guessed it, nor yet that he was giving you any 
trouble in any way, Tom.” John said this very ear- 
nestly, and sorrowfully, too. 

‘is nothing much in one way of looking at it, 
but in another it is a good deal; and the truth is, I 
want to hear what you have to say about it. Perhaps 
you can help me out of the difficulty, John.” 

z 2 
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‘Not likely that I can, Tom; but what is it, my 
dear friend ?” 

‘“Well, the case is this. Tom has had a good 
education, and made good use of it, you say. So far 
good. But what is to come next? His school days 
are over now, and lads must do something after they 
have left school, you know—lads that have got to 
make their way in the world, at any rate.” 

‘‘No doubt that’s true,” said John: ‘but your 
Tom is not likely to give you trouble in that way, I 
hope. He isn’t idle, is he?” 

‘No, not a bit of it,” replied the father. ‘ But 
here’s the point. I want to make a business man of 
him, and Tom doesn’t want, or hasn’t wanted, to be 
made a business man of.” 

“Oh,” said John, ‘‘ but he doesn’t rebel, does he?” 

“No; rebellion is no word formy Tom. The boy 
never rebelled in his life. But somehow he has got 
hold of some queer notions that I never knew of till 
a few weeks ago. He had always thought, he said, 
that I meant to send him te Oxford.” 

‘* And did you not? I fancy I remember your say- 
ing something of that sort once when you and he 
were down at my place, and we were talking over 
our old Oxford days.” 

‘‘ Yes, very likely some nonsense or other of that 
sort was spoken, and that shows how foolish it is to 
say much before our boys and girls. The fact is, I 
hadn’t made up my mind then about what I should 
do. But it seems that the boy was fired with the idea 
of going to college, and has been working hard—I 
will say that for him—to prepare himself for it. And 
now, poor lad, he is wofully disappointed that I don’t 
= the thought of his throwing himself away, as I 
call it.’ 

‘‘Are you sure it would be throwing himself 
away?” asked Tincroft, naturally enough. 

‘‘Something like it, when you come to compare 
it with what lies before him in the other direction; 
and he our oldest boy, too.” 

‘*' You hadn’t always such a high opinion of trade, 
Tom,” said Tincroft, gently. 

‘*No, I hadn’t; but that was when I didn’t know 
anything about it. I tell you what, John, a parcel of 
ignoramuses get their heads stuffed with Latin and 
Greek—” 

‘** As you and I did once, Tom.” 

‘Yes, as you and I did; and then they fancy that 
if a man can’t spout Homer and Virgil, and the rest 
of the glorious old classics, as they call them, he is 
good for nothing. And they pretend to look down 
on men three times better than themselves, and ten 
times of more use in the world, because they are not 
up—or fancy they are not up—to the old heathenish 
morality, and disguised immorality, that is to be 
found in—” 

‘* Hush, hush, Tom.” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, you say ‘hush, hush,’ but you know ’tis 
true; and I haven’t patience with their pedantic 
vanity and pride of heart. However, that is not to 
= present purpose. The question is about young 

om.’ 


“Is he set upon having his own way?” John in- 
terrogated :— 


**¢ A clerk condemned his father’s soul to cross, 
Who penned a stanza when he should engross ’ ? 


or summing up accounts in daybook and ledger, 


initiating himself in the sublime mysteries of single 
and double entry ?” 
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‘No; that isn’t it. Instead of this, the lad (and 
you don’t know how I love him, John) won’t hear of 
going against my plans. And so, when I was trying 
to make myself willing to send him to Oxford, he 
turns round and insists on the counting-house, 
though I know it will half break his heart—not 
because he is going into trading business, I don’t 
mean that, but because his mind has so long been 
fixed on other, I won’t say higher, pursuits. Nov, 
what am I to do?” 

‘“‘T think,” said John, sagely, ‘‘ when it comes to 
such an amiable discussion as that between father 
and son, it won’t be long in adjusting itself without 
an arbitrator. But as you ask my advice (not that 
anything I can say will be worth much, but as you 
do), I should recommend his trying the counting. 
house for a year or two. Anyhow, he is too young 
for college yet, and he can keep up his school learn. 
ing during that time, in case you and he should see 
fit to alter your plans then.” 

‘‘T never thought of such a compromise as that,” 
said Grigson, ‘‘and I thank you for suggesting it. 
It will do famously.” 

Then, as having disburdened himself of some great 
trouble, he touched up the mare he was driving into 
a more lively pace, and in a few minutes they were 
at their destination. 

John Tincroft knew no more of the Mumbles, nor 
of the dwellers thereat, than his friend had at various 
times told him. He was prepared, however, to find 
a tolerably grand house, to which his own modest 
home could bear no comparison, and a somewhat 
peremptory but hospitable old gentleman as its 
master. He was not mistaken in either of these 
anticipations; and, in addition to old Mr. Elliston, 
John was introduced by Grigson to his sister-in-law, 
who, in single blessedness, still presided over her 
father’s household. Besides these, there were visitors 
at the Mumbles, of whom John had not been told, 
though it seemed as though his friend Tom half 
expected to meet them. These were the wife and 
daughter of Grigson’s partner Elliston—the first a 
rather fine lady of a certain or uncertain age, the 
second a young person probably about eighteen years 
old, just released from boarding-school life apparently, 
—‘‘slight in figure, pallid in countenance, plain in 
features, and affected in manner,” thought John, 
when he had been ten minutes in her company, and 
who had a habit of communing with himself. 

Our friend was hospitably welcomed by the host; 
but that some one else had been expected with Tom, 
either instead of, or in addition to, himself, was 
evident from one of the earliest questions put to his 
friend after the first salutations and introductions. 

‘Where is your son, Mr. Grigson? How is it he 
is not with you?” 

‘He will come over to-morrow, sir. He begged 
to be excused to-day. He is going out with his 
uncle, I believe. Indeed, we were not quite sure,”— 
and Tom glanced at the lady visitors opposite. 

‘‘Umph!” seemed to rise in the host’s throat, but 
he stifled it in its birth. ‘‘ Let me have five minutes 
with you, Grigson,” he substituted instead, and the 
two disappeared. 

Thus left alone with the ladies, John Tincroft 
exerted himself, so far as his awkwardness would 
permit, to entertain them. Whether or not he suc- 
ceeded, he was not sorry when, after the lapse of a 
quarter of an hour, his friend reappeared and pro- 
posed returning. Ina few minutes. therefore, after 
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payment of adieux in the customary form, the dog- 
cart was remounted, and our two friends were on 
the way back to the Manor House. 

Tom was unusually taciturn, John thought, until 
they had left the precincts of the Mumbles ; then he 
broke silence. 

“You saw that young lady, my niece, Blanche 
Elliston, of course ?”’ 

Yes, John had seen her. 

“JT won’t ask you what you think of her, because 
frst impressions are sometimes very erroneous, and 
I don’t care to hear Blanche disparaged. She is my 
Tom’s intended.”’ 

“I beg pardon—your Tom’s what?’’ returned 
John, quickly. And he may be pardoned if he 
thought he had heard imperfectly and incorrectly. 

“Tom’s intended,” repeated Grigson. 

“Intended wife, do you mean, Tom ?”’ John asked 
so earnestly, and with such a look of gaunt surprise 
that his friend broke out into a laugh; but he sud- 
denly checked himself with,— 

“T don’t know why I should laugh, for it is no 
laughing matter. Yes, Blanche Elliston is young 
Tom’s intended wife.” 

“Young Tom’s wife! Why, he is only a mere boy 
yet,” exclaimed Tincroft. 

“True, John; but he will be a man some day, it 
is to be hoped.” 

“Time enough then to be choosing a wife,’’ John 
had on his tongue’s end to say, but a look checked 
him, and all he said was, ‘‘ Well, but I don’t under- 
stand ita bit, Tom. I always was dull of compre- 
hension, you know, so you must bear with me, and 
explain a little more fully.” 

“To be sure I will,” said Grigson; and then he 
went on to explain that the arrangement had been 
made between the parents on either side at the 
instance of the grandfather, and when the boy and 
girl were mere children, that they should yoke 
together when they became man and woman. ‘“‘ You 
see,” continued Tom Grigson, ‘there’s a good deal 
of property involved, and the business firm to be 
kept up, and it isn’t wanted to go out of the 
family.” 

“And your brother Richard—Tom’s uncle—what 
does he say to this bargain? Is hea party to it?” 
asked John. 

“No, he won’t have anything to do with it, he 
says, being an old bachelor himself.” 

“And what do your Tom and his cousin think 
: this convenient arrangement?” John wanted to 

ow. 

“Qh, they are agreeable enough. The girl is 
willing to have Tom for a husband, she says; and 
strange if she were not, for he is the right sort of 
fellow to make a good husband, and good enough 
looking, into the bargain. As to young Tom, he is 
agreeable, he says, if he must marry, though he 
doesn’t see any occasion for it; but if he must, 
Blanche Elliston will do as well as any other. That’s 
what he says. The worst of it is, his cousin is a 
couple of years older than he; but that can’t be 
helped: and perhaps she hasn’t the sweetest temper 
in the world. But we all have something to put up 
with, you know, John.” 

“Please don’t say any more about it, Tom,” said 
Tincroft, quietly. “You know your own business 
best, dear friend, and how to bring up a family. 
How, indeed, should I know anything at all about 
it?” pondered John, with a sigh. 
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Perhaps Grigson was not unwilling to let the sub- 
ject drop, for he turned the conversation. But during 
the rest of the drive home, John was uncommonly 
silent, and on reaching the gate of the Manor House 
he alighted. 

‘‘The dinner bell won’t ring yet for an hour,” said 
he; ‘‘and I have to make arrangements with Walter 
Wilson about our coming journey. So I'll take a 
stroll to Low Beech before turning in.” 


CHAPTER LX.—THE LAST OF THE HOLLY ARBOUR. 


CoNnSIDERABLY disturbed in his mind, our friend 
walked slowly from the Manor House gates, and 
proceeded on his way to Low Beech. To tell the 
truth, his heart was heavy with what he had heard ; 
and if he had put his thoughts into words, it would 
have been in something like the following soli- 
loquy :— 

‘IT could never have thought it of Tom! What 
can have possessed him to barter away his own flesh 
and blood like that? It can’t be the money. Tl 
never believe that he is turned covetous and money- 
loving. I think it must be because he is ambitious 
and proud. He always was proud, was Tom Grigson, 
and I used rather to admire him for it. He was 
proud of his family and his ancestry then, and now 
he is turned the other way, and is proud of his 
connection with trade, and is ambitious of being 
among the first and foremost of London’s citizens, of 
credit and renown, as John Gilpin—I beg pardon, 
William Cowper—has it. That’s all very well, I 
mean if it pleases him, but he need not be— Poor 
young Tom! so he is to go a wooing, and to have a 
wife, whether he likes it or no, is he? No, I never 
could have thought it of Tom Grigson—the Tom I 
knew twenty years ago. And I don’t think he seems 
over satisfied with it himself. ’Tis bad enough,’’ we 
may suppose John going on,—‘‘bad enough to do 
mischief to our neighbours without intending it; but 
to be brewing a bitter brewst for one’s own flesh and 
blood, with one’s eyes open, is worse still, J think.” 

And so, grumbling to himself, as he would have 
said, John Tincroft presently arrived at Low Beech 
Farm, to find that Walter Wilson had walked out 
with his sister—intending to go to High Beech, to 
take leave of George’s wife, Mrs. Matthew thought. 
And they had been a mortal while gone, she added, 
grumblingly, thinking no doubt that Elizabeth’s 
time was being grievously wasted. 

“‘T’ll go on thither,” said John; ‘‘ perhaps I may 
meet them on their return.” 

But he didn’t, meet them, and so he quietly and 
ruminatingly took the path which led from the Low 
to the High, and which so many, many years ago he 
had traversed to and fro, dreaming of things possible 
and impossible. 

At length he arrived at High Beech Farm; but 
here again he was at fault. Neither Walter nor 
Elizabeth had been seen there that day. Invited to 
enter and rest in the parlour, John shied (remember- 
ing the knobby chairs, perhaps) and pleaded haste, 
also anxiety to find his friend Walter. 

‘‘ Perhaps they have slipped into the garden,” said 
Mrs. George, indifferently; for she and Elizabeth 
were not very dear friends: and as to Walter, whom 
she had never known till of late, there was no parti- 
cular reason why she should love him. 

“‘T’ll go and look in the garden,” said John; and 
he went — passing through the wicket-gate, and 
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slowly walking up the filbert alley, with a comical 
kind of feeling, remembering the last time he was 
there, as recorded in these present memoirs. 

‘‘ They may be in the arbour,” said John to him- 
self, as, looking round, he saw nothing of his friend 
and his friend’s sister. ‘‘I won’t disturb them,’’ he 
added, considerately ; ‘‘ but I may as well let them 
know that I am here.” 

So saying, he walked on, and with a previous con- 
siderate premonitory little cough, presented himself 
at the entrance of the arbour. 

‘¢Good afternoon, Miss Wilson,” said he, as he 
discovered the objects of his search, seated as we 
have described. ‘‘I do not come. to disturb you; but 
I wanted a few words with Walter, and not finding 
him at Low Beech—” 

‘‘ Hush!” said Elizabeth, looking up from the 
needlework on which her attention had been occu- 
pied. ‘‘ Walter is asleep,” she whispered; ‘‘ and I 
shouldn’t like him to be woke up. He has had such 
a nice long, quiet sleep, without his cough disturbing 
him as it does of nights. And it will be so good for 
him.”’ 

While Elizabeth was speaking, Tincroft’s attention 
was principally directed: towards the sleeper on the 
opposite side of the arbour, who was quietly resting, 
with his eyes closed, and one arm loosely hanging 
down by his side, while his sister’s shawl, folded 
round him, somewhat shaded the lower half of his 
countenance. 

‘«T wrapped him up in my shawl,” continued Eliza- 
beth, in the same guarded tones, “for fear he should 
get chilled.” 

‘Yes, I see, I see,” said John, still serutinising 
the sleeper. ‘Then he entered the arbour, and gently 
glided to his side. 

‘You won’t wake him, please,” said Elizabeth 
softly. 

‘*No, no, I won’t wake him,” responded John; 
but nevertheless he ventured to take the nerveless 
hand in his own. It was deadly cold, he thought, as 
he loosened it, and it dropped helplessly into its 
former position. Then he laid his hand on the 
sleeper’s temple, and looked more closely into his 
face, before he turned to the anxiously watching and 
now alarmed sister, who gasped,— 

‘“¢Oh, Mr. Tincroft, what is it?” 

‘Your brother is in a dead faint,” he said; ‘‘ you 
had better call for help.”’ And then he busied him- 
self, in his ordinary awkward way, no doubt, in 
loosening his poor friend’s neck-gear, gently placing 
a loving arm around him for a support, while Eliza- 
beth sprang forward with a hysterical ery of ‘‘ Wal- 
ter, Walter! Brother Walter! Dear brother!” 


? 


We shift the scene to a bedchamber in High 
Beech farmhouse. Walter Wilson had been con- 
veyed thither, and tenderly laid down by rongh- 
handed but kindly-hearted farm-labourers, when he 
had recovered consciousness sufficiently to admit of 
removal from the holly arbour. It had been his 
eousin Sarah’s bedroom of old, and was little 
altered from what it then was. The apartment had 
been yielded, not very willingly, by Mrs. George 
Wilson, on the representation that her husband’s 
brother could not, in his present state, be removed to 
his father’s house at Low Beech. At his side were 
John Tincroft and Elizabeth Wilson, lovingly tending 
him, and obeying the directions of a neighbouring 
surgeon who had been hastily summoned. 





| Helen! 
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When all that skill could suggest had been done, 
John drew the doctor aside. 

‘‘Ts the case serious?” he asked. 

‘He will live forty-eight hours—perhaps twice 
forty-eight; possibly a week; but he will never rise 
from that bed except by a miracle,” was the reply. 


There was no returning to the Manor House to 
dine that day ; and a message was sent by John Tin- 
croft to that effect, stating the reason why. But later 
in the evening he made his appearance there hur- 
riedly. In a few words he explained his haste and 
his errand. Walter had passionately besought him 
to send for Helen, that he might see and embrace her 
once more before he died; for he knew now that 
death was rapidly approaching. ‘To use the figura- 
tive and expressive language of Scripture, ‘‘the silver 
cord was loosed,” and ‘‘the golden bowl’ was 
‘‘broken.” Walter knew that he was dying. 

Tincroft was charged with another message also. 
Walter must see his London lawyer, he said, and 
John must send him down, to take his dying client's 
instructions, whatever they might be. 

‘‘T must go at once,” said John, in great agitation, 
“if you, Mr. Grigson, will be kind enough to let 
your groom drive me to the town.” 

‘*T will do anything you ask me. Or rather, 
will drive you over myself. But what will you do 
when you get there? You will be too late for the 
night coach.” 

‘‘But not for the rail from X I have laid 
my plans, and mean to post on to X——, take the 
first train to London, and then, after seeing the 
lawyer, post down to Trotbury.” 

It was in the early days of railways. As already 
stated, the London and Trotbury line had not been 
opened; but two others had, one westward and the 
other northward. Which of these was to be patronised 
on this occasion is no matter. It is as well to say, 
however, that our friend, like a good many other 
slow-going, prudent personages of that day, had 
steadily set his face against this new mode of travel- 
ling, declaring it a tempting of providence, and an 
overturning of all preconceived and preordained 
modes of locomotion, to make boiling water do the 
work of horses, and at such an increased pace too! No 
wonder, then, that, grave as was the occasion, a smile 
of surprise and incredulity flitted for a moment across 
the face of his host. 

‘You travel by steam, John!” 

‘“‘ Ah, I thought you would say so. But poor dear 
I think I would travel in a balloon if it 
would bring her all the sooner to her father’s bed- 
side.” 

There was nothing more to be said after this; and 
when, under compulsion, John had swallowed a few 
mouthfuls of refreshment, and hastily packed up 4 
small valise, the chaise was brought to the door, and 
the squire and his guest drove rapidly away. 

We need not accompany Tincroft on his anxious 
journey. It is enough to say that he performed it 
in what would then have been considered an almost 
incredible short space of time, and alarmed the mem- 
bers of his household by a sudden and unexpected 
inbreak upon them during the small hours of 4 
summer morning. , 

How he discharged his mournful errand, telling 1 
first to his wife; how Sarah, after a copious flood o 
tears, composed herself and broke the sorrowful news 
to the young Helen; how a few hasty preparations 
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were made, and how Sarah, at Helen’s mute entreaty 
and John’s express desire, decided on accompanying 
the. sorrow-stricken girl on the journey, need no 
more words to tell. 





THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE POPE. 


Tae following curious details of the interior life of 
the Vatican, as given by the ‘‘ Unita Nazionale,” 
will interest many readers. 

Pio Nono is in excellent health. He rises at 
seven o'clock at all seasons, and says mass in the 
little chapel which adjoins his bedroom. On féte 
days he says it in the Sistine Chapel, a private chap- 
lain, simply a priest, who has the title and dignity of 
Mfonsignore, then officiating for him in the mass. At 
eight o’clock he takes a cup of chocolate, and remains 
in the saloon, also adjoining his bedroom, conversing 
with his private chamberlains, who are also priests. 

If it be an audience day, the Pope prepares to give 
itvery willingly, for it is a pleasure to him to see people, 
and he delights to show himself in the midst of his 
court, which is the most imposing, the most sump- 
tuous, and the most fantastic of all courts, from the 
variety of costumes which it presents, and the bright- 
ness of the colours, in which that of scarlet is the 
most prevailing. The Holy Father alone is dressed 
in white. The audience occupies him two or three 
hours, according to the number of persons seeking it, 
their rank, and his own frame of mind. 

The audience ended, the Pope descends by the 
little staircase into the gardens if the weather bo 
fine, and walks there until two o’clock. He is preceded 
by two noble guards, whilst he is accompanied by 


Monsignore Pacca, first major-domo of the palace, or 
Monsignore Ricci, maestro di camera, and followed by 
his two private chamberlains, who are laymen, and 
wear a costume of the middle ages, breeches, buckled | 


shoes, blue doublets, black cloaks, and black caps, 
ornamented with a black feather. 
At two o’clock precisely Pio Nono dines, in the 


apartment situated between the library and the | 
saloon, and Messrs. Spana and Filipponi, who have | 
the title of maitres @hétel, and are laymen, serve him | 
at dinner, which is conveyed from the kitchen by the | 
chamberlains, who are paid thirty scudi, or £6, per | 
| and very strongly in the papal interests. 


month. 

The dinner is very frugal, according to the pre- 
scription of the Pope’s physician as well as by his 
own wish, for Pio Nono is not a gourmand. 
dinner consists of a soup, a little boiled or roast meat, 
potatoes mashed with butter, and a small glass of 
wine, of the kind called Castelli Romani, which does 
not cost more than fifteen pence the bottle. The 
wine is bought day by day because the Pope has not 
a cellar, and from Sarracini, wine dealer, in the Via 
Tre Cannelle. 
Vatican, Pio Nono is the least indulgent in eating 
and drinking. 

The physicians recommend Pio Nono to take 
exercise, and not to allow himself to be overcome by 
that habit of inaction which is so common to old age. 
Two walks are prescribed to him daily, and to enable 
him to enjoy these he rests for half an hour after 
dinner, then goes out again, accompanied as before 
by the same persons, and sometimes by Cardinal 
Antonelli or General Kanzler—the half insane 
General Kanzler, who still believes himself to be the 





| do anything. 


Of all the persons who inhabit the | 
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Minister of War to the Holy See. About sunset the 
Pope returns to his room, where he says the holy 
office or vespers services with a chaplain, who imme- 
diately retires as soon as it is over. When this is 
concluded he reads his private dispatches, which are 
letters from kings, emperors, and the presidents of 
republics. These never fail, arriving daily from 
all quarters of the globe—nay, even, it is said, 
he sometimes receives them from the Quirinal, 
and in such eases he selects them first by preference, 
and often smiles on reading them. If he feels 
disposed‘he at once replies to them, writing his 
answers sometimes in French, sometimes in Latin— 
two languages which he knows perfectly—or simply 
in Italian. If he be disinclined for writing he simply 
puts his name at the foot of one of his portraits, oi 
which he has always a large number in his cabinet, 
and this serves the purpose as well. The hand- 
writing of the Pope is small but clear, and might 
easily be mistaken for that of a woman. Generally 
he simply places at the foot of his portrait the words, 
‘Pio P. P. rx.”” Sometimes, however, he adds a sen- 
tence or his benediction. He distributes these por- 
traits to persons of rank, or sometimes he sends them 
as recognitions of letters which have been addresseil 
to him from Ireland, Belgium, France, Austria, 
Spain, Poiand, and even Italy. 

Some of the book and print sellers in Rome 
endeavour to palm off photographs of the Pope with 
his signature and a Latin sentence as genuine, but 
let all beware of these as spurious deceptions and 


| mere trading speculations. 


As soon as the Holy Father has finished writing, 
he listens to the newspapers, which are read to him 
by one of his maitres d’hétel. He listens to the Roman 


| news attentively, and smiles when the ‘“ Fanfulla” is 


read, particularly if it details some mismanagement 
on the part of the government or the municipality— 
especially the latter, upon which he passes very 
severe censure, saying that it does not know how to 
He listens attentively to the “‘ Perse- 
veranza,” the ‘‘ Nazionale,” and some other of the 
best known papers in the Italian interest; and, asa 
matter of course, to the clerical papal journals, tho 
‘Voce della Verita,’’ edited by Monsignore Nardi, 
‘“‘L’Osservatore Romano,” ‘ L’Uniti Cattolica,” 
“T Armonia,” and ‘‘La Frusta,” or the ‘“‘Scourge,” a 
little journal with caricatures, published in Rome, 


It cannot be said that he has much esteem for the 


| political men of Italy ; when he speaks of them it is 
The | 


qood, however, in Ricasoli, because he has some in- 


with a certain degree of irony. He can see some 
dividuality of character, and is a staunch Catholic. 
He calls Signor Minghetti, ‘‘ the good Minghetti,” 
smiles, and reverts to the year 1848. He says that 
Signor Peruzzi, the Roman syndic, is good as a 
syndic, but not as a Christian. All the Italian states- 
men are, he says, too much the men of 1848, and 
that they have done wrong in coming to Rome to 
torment him, when he is old and has not long to 
live; ‘‘it is a cruel thing,” he says, ‘‘to take the 
goods of the Church and persecute the poor monks 
and nuns; they might have waited till the time of my 
successor,’’ he adds sometimes, with a sigh. 

For one man, however, the Pope has a real 
esteem, nor will he allow any one to speak ill of him 
in his presence; that man is the king. ‘‘ He is the 
only Italian,” says Pio Nono, ‘‘ who in spite of him- 
self has good sense.” 
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The newspaper reading generally is ended about 
ten o’clock, which is the hour for supper. A little 
soup, a salad, and a glass of wine generally compose 
this meal. Supper over, the Pope dismisses his 
attendants with a benediction, and retires to his bed- 
room, accompanied by his chamberlains, who sleep 
in an adjoining room. Of these there are four— 
men all of them, who enjoy the confidence of the 
Holy Father, and one of whom came with him from 
Spoleto, and never has quitted him since. They 
assist him in his toilet; but before finally retiring 
for the night the head chaplain brings the Pope 
his breviary, and receives his orders for the next 
day. p 

The bedchamber of the Pope is very unpretend- 
ing,—a bea, over which is laid a coverlet of red satin, 
a small looking-glass, and a tew arm-chairs, together 
with a small prie Dieu, surmounted by a crucifix, 
are its principal furniture. There is no carpet on the 
floor, even in winter, the august old man appearing 
to have an aversion to carpets, the reason of which 
none of his most intimate attendants appear to un- 
derstand. 

Besides the private chamberlains, the domestic 
chaplains, and the ajutdnti di camera, there are also 
the private cleaners; these are young laymen who 
are allowed to wear beards and moustachios with the 
cassock. These cleaners have the care of the bed- 
chamber ; they are, in fact, ordinary servants. For- 
merly they were closely shaven, but since 1867, when 
probably some of them distinguished themselves in 


the defeat of Garibaldi, they have been permitted, as | 


an especial honour, to wear those unclerical, but 
natural adornments of the masculine face. 


Thus far the ‘‘Unith Nazionale.” 


And, by-the- 
by, I may here remark the Pope’s liking for the 
simple inexpensive wine of the country makes it 


much drunk by other people. We have tried it 
ourselves, and find it excellent and very agreeable, 
so that His Holiness, if he be not extravagant in the 
cost of his wine, knows what is excellent at low 
cost. 

It was said that the Pope had invited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, when in Rome, to dine with 
him at the Vatican, but all who knew any- 
thing of the habits of His Holiness were con- 
vinced that this was a mistake, because he always 
eats alone, and never has been in the habit 
of giving dinner invitations since he left off going 
to his villeggiatura at Castel Gandolfo. The cere- 
monial which has been established at the pontifical 
table is very rigid. The lower servants present the 
dishes on their knees at the door of the dining-room to 
the “ officers of the month,” Signor Spagna, maitre 
@hétel, and Signor Filipponi, the carver. The pre- 
lates who are in attendance on the Pope while he 
eats converse with him or not, as he may be disposed 
for conversation or silence, always standing. His 
wine is poured out by the cup-bearer. One of the 
later cup-bearers of His Holiness was Monsignore 
Talbot di Malahide, who unfortunately has become 
insane, and who it is said was actually first seized 
with madness in presence of his pontifical master. 

But though Pio Nono does not invite dinner com- 
pany, he has nevertheless one table guest, whose 
conduct as such is neither restricted nor guided either 
by etiquette nor ceremonial; this is his black cat, 
called on account of its colour Moretta. Nay, indeed, 
so privileged is Moretta that she not unfrequently, if 
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such be her august pleasure, eats from his very plate, 
and that under the caresses of his sacred hand, of that 
hand which is supposed to dispense apostolic bene- 
dictions. There is unquestionably the very best 
understanding between the Pope and his cat; he 
treats her with the most affectionate attention, and 
she reciprocates his attachment by all the means in 
her power ; she knows his step from all others, shows 
the greatest satisfaction in his presence, and mews 
piteously when etiquette or ceremony separates 
them. When the Pope says mass or gives audience 
she is carefully shut in; nevertheless there is always 
a fear lest she should step out and be discovered in 
the midst of some grand and sacred solemnity, before 
the astonished eyes of the devout, fondly rubbing 
her sleek sides, with her tail aloft, against the silk- 
stockinged pontifical legs, purring forth her satis 
faction, whilst he perhaps was elevating the very 
Host itself. All the persons surrounding the Pope, 
aware of the probability of such an occurrence, guard 
very carefully against it. 

Moretta has already had progeny ; it is, therefore, 
little short of certainty that many a palazzo and con- 
vent, faithful in their allegiance to the Pope, may 
possess at the present time, and for many a cat- 
generation yet to come, honoured cats, which will 
claim their descent from Pio Nono’s favoured 
Moretta. One, at least, of her descendants has, we 
are told, passed into the hands of Monsignore Nardi, 
who petitioned for the young thing before it came 
into the world, although His Holiness, it is said, had 
already long determined in his own mind so to favour 
him, perhaps because Monsignore Nardi is of a re- 
markably social disposition, and does good service 
for the papal cause amongst the wealthy and fashion- 
able forestiert. 

And why should not Pio Nono, whose pleasure it 
is now to shut himself up in his palace of the Va- 
tican, have his cat to amuse himself with? It is an 
amiable trait in the old man’s character, and nobody 
will think the worse of him for it. Other popes, we 
are told by the same intelligent journal, have had 
their pet animals. The expression ‘‘The Pope's 
Monkey,” is so well known, that Lafontaine makes a 
monkey claim relationship with him. Perhaps it 
originated in the time of Leo x, who being liberal 
in granting to all the world indulgences for which 
the Church was well paid, was himself fond of mirth, 
and had his favourite little monkey, to which he 
actually assigned a post of honour in his magnificent 
court; a young priest, who was in great favour with 
him, being appointed its guardian. The Pope sud- 
denly dying, that young favourite, who had already 
received the Cardinal’s hat from his patron, was at 
once driven away by his colleagues and brother- 
cardinals and exiled to Monte Casino; but whether 
he took his ward the monkey with him to comfort 
him in his exile, our record does not state. 

The following anecdote, though relating to another 
personage, may fitly close this paper on the private 
lite of the Pope. 

The poor insane Empress Charlotte, of Mexico, 
when in Rome, could scarcely be induced to eat any- 
thing, from the belief that it was the intention of her 
household to administer poison in her food. The 
Pope, who pitied her hard fate, was extremely kind 
to her, and his gentle voice and soothing manner 
won her confidence. One morning, therefore, she 
went very early and unannounced to the Vontiticate 
palace, and bursting into the room where the Pope 
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was breakfasting, seized a large cup of coffee which | bably herself for want of food, and believing that if 
had just been poured out for his drinking, and swal- | she could eat and drink at the Pope’s table she need 
jowed it hastily without a word, half-famished pro- | fear no danger. M. H.—LRome. 





LITTLE JEMMY, AZZAS SURICATA ZENICK. 
BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 


Ix the engraving now presented to you, dear reader, | clergyman friend comes in to see the new arrival. 
you will see a portrait of one of the prettiest, most | ‘ Mr. wants to see the ‘prairie dog,’” says 
good-tempered, amiable little animals that was ever | the faithful ‘‘ buttons,” John. Note, John is an ex- 
made a pet of in a London house. cellent servant, very fond of animals, and gives them 

Poor little Jemmy cannot, unfortunately, speak. | their food regularly. ‘Why is the little animal 
If he could,—he would say, “I am a poor little | called a dog?” says Mr. . “Dog,” Lanswer, on 
Suricate. ‘The learned men called me a Zenick; and | the principle of ‘‘ducus d non lucendo,” so I say, ‘ doggus 
Thave a relative stuffed in the British Museum, | @ non doggendo.” He might as well have been called 
and you will see his Latin name appended—Suricata | a ‘‘ prairie cat.” He never saw a prairie in his 
Znick—to his mummy-like carcass. I was born in | life; and he is not a ‘‘dog;” certainly not a “ cat.” 
Afriea; can’t recollect exactly how or where. The | Yet the lady who gave him to me called him a 
irst thing I recollect was being nursed and fed by a | ‘prairie dog.” The books call him a Suri-cate. 
Woman; but she was not white, like the ladies who | Alas for modern science! The kind lady who gave 
are now so kind to me: her hair was in little tufts; | me little Jemmy was unwilling he should spend his 
she had great thick lips, and she did not wear what | life in a cage at the Zoological, so she offered him to 
Tnow know to be a chignon—by the way, a chignon | me, and of course I took him. Jemmy now is 
makes a capital bed. I can then recollect coming | master of the house; he runs up and down just 
across the sea in a nasty stuffy box, very different | whenever he likes, and how he likes. He lives on 
from the nice warm cage I have now. I assure you | the principle of ‘‘ early to bed, early to rise.”” When 
I don’t want to go back again to Africa.” the sun goes down he “turns in,” like the sailors at 

Anyhow, I am writing about little Jemmy;| sea. Hiscage dooris always open, and he goes in and 
there he sits bolt upright, looking at me with his | sleeps when he likes; and, poor little fellow, how he 


beautiful little black eyes and inquiring face. A | does sleep! No moving; no dreams. He looks like 
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a ball of fur. I wish I could sleep on like Jemmy. 
He can’t have a conscience, or he could not sleep 
like that. 

When he first arrived, Jemmy had to fight his 
way into favour with the establishment. First of all 
he had to make peace with the ‘‘ Old Hag.” Now the 
Old Hag is my pet monkey that has lived in my 
study for seven years, and a dear, vicious old thing 
she is. She has taughtme much, and has dictated to 
me several letters for my Naturalist columns in ‘‘ Land 
and Water.” We often both of us havea confab, and 
laugh at the ridiculous theories of Mr. Darwin and 
his mistaken disciples. The Old Hag and I—mind, 
I am well prompted—have determined to do all we 
can to oppose these new development doctrines, and 
save the rising generation from running riot, like 
young foxhounds in a covert after a hare—not a fox— 
in these days of so-called scientific enlightenment— 
alias, in my idea, pride of intellect—a fatal mistake. 

The Old Hag, in a most dignified manner, re- 
ceived Jemmy after his credentials had beem duly 
examined. Not so Tiney, the Old Hag’s fellow- 
monkey. Tiney watched her chance, caught Jemmy’s 
tail, and pulled it into the cage till Jemmy cried 
murder: Then came the two dogs. ‘Old Danny,” of 

toyal Canine Windsor descent, bolted. She:is' half 
blind with age, but she will not wear spectacles. 
“Jacky,” her son, barked and bolted also. “ Molly- 
dods,” the French cat, was sitting on the kitchen 
table ‘‘ prospecting.” She was fool enough to come 


down off the table, and little Jemmy hunted the lot 
of them, with his tail cocked high up in the air. The 
dogs retired into the copper fireplace; the cat went 
up the chimney. I wish she had never come down 
again, for she killed my singing mouse, that used to 
pipe up every evening, and which. had her nest behind 


the cast of'a twenty-eight pound salmon. caught in 
Loch Tay with a phantom minnow. Jemmy then 
tried to eat the old poll parrot. He is naturally 
avivorous, but Polly watched, ruffled up her feathers, 
and looked out of one eye, till at last she gave Master 
Jemmy such a peck on his inquisitive little wet black 
nose that he never goes near Polly’s cage now. 
Jemmy, however, has since tried to eat up a little 
marmozette that was ‘‘ sent into hospital’ to be cured 
of a cold, and he very nearly scratched an American 
water-turtle (that had been caught in a salmon net in 
the Severn) out of his shell. 

Jemmy is very fond of warmth, and he always 
sits up—in the chair if he can—to warm himself. 
In this attitude he looks wonderfully pretty: he 
keeps turning his head listening to the slightest 
noise, while he hangs his paws on his breast after 
the manner of an awkward charity child who does 
not know her lesson. When the morning sun pours 
into the window, Jemmy manages to get on to 
the dressing-table, and he sits up earnestly looking 
out of the window. What he is looking for I 
can’t tell, but if called he will just turn his head 
for an instant and then look again up and down 
the street like a young man waiting for his sweet- 
heart. In the afternoon Jemmy goes to the other 
window, and if there is a bit of sun coming in, 
Jemmy will go and “sit in the sun,” according to re- 
ports received from John on my return home from 
official duties. One day there was a shriek and a 
ery of alarm from Mrs. Buckland, to whom Jemmy 
is devotedly attached, and she to him. I rushed up- 
stairs. ‘* Whatever is the matter?” ‘‘Oh dear! oh 
dear! Jemmy’s tail’s on fire!” Jemmy had been 





sitting too close to the fire, and a hot cinder did the 
Guy Faux for him. 

A few Sundays ago, about eight o’clock, Jemmy 
was missing. The house was hunted high and low; 
the household turned out into the streets, and called 
‘“Jemmy! Jemmy!”’ down all the areas up and 
down, but no Jemmy. I then communicated with 
my friend Mr. Nicks, inspector of the police at the 
station close by. Mr. Nicks kindly gave instructions 
to his men, who were just going out on duty, and 
the whole of the 8 division were on the look-out for 
the little Jemmy all the night. In the morning I 
was delighted to find the little fellow sitting up on 
the breakfast-table, and warming himself before the 
fire as usual. ‘‘John, wherever did Jemmy come 
from?” ‘Please sir,’ said John, ‘‘ when I went to 
bed, Jemmy was in bed, snuggled up right under 
the clothes, and then he came up to my neck and 
stayed there all night, and I had a job to get him 
up in the morning.” 

One day John brought Jemmy up to me decidedly 
ill. He spun round and round on the floor like a 
mad thing. ‘ Poor little fellow,” I said, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter?’’? So I nursed him, and he only grunted 
his gratitude. I had up all the servants, and took 
evidence. It appears that Jemmy had gone out into 
the garden—a London garden—out of the open 
window. I saw my neighbour’s gardener working, 
and at once thought he had struck him. On in- 
quiry, the man (who was very civil) assured us 
that he had never struck Jemmy at all, but as he 
was digging the ground Jemmy followed him, and 
had eaten seven huge lob-worms right off one after 
the other. O tempora, O mores! Enough to make 
anybody ill, I thought.. So I brought my professional 
knowledge to bear, and ‘‘Jemmy was himself again” 
in spite of the ‘Diet of Worms.” Long live little 
Jemmy! 
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CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO MODERN TIIEORIES 
AS TO HIS ORIGIN. 
BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL, 
II.— EVOLUTION AS APPLIED TO MAN (continued). 


Many naturalists who should know better are 
puzzled with the great array of facts presented by 
evolutionists; and while their better judgment 
causes them to doubt as to the possibility of the 
structures which they study being produced by such 
blind and material processes, are forced to admit 
that there must surely be something in a theory s0 
confidently asserted, supported by so great names, 
and by such an imposing array of relations which it 
ean explain. They would be relieved from their 
weak concessions were they to study carefully a few 
of the instances adduced, and to consider how easy 
it is by a little ingenuity to group undoubted facts 
around a false theory. I could wish to present here 
illustrations of this, which abound in every part ot 
the works I have referred to, but space will not 
permit. One or two must suffice. The first may be 
taken from one of the strong points often dwelt on 
by Spencer in his ‘“ Biology.” * 

‘‘ But the experiences which most clearly illustrate 
to us the process of general evolution are our ex 





* “Principles of Biology,” ¢ 118. 
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periences of special evolution, repeated in every 
plant and animal. Each organism exhibits, within 
a short space of time, a series of changes which, 
when supposed to occupy a period indefinitely great 
and to go on in various ways instead of one, may 
give us a tolerably clear conception of organic evolu- 
tion in general. In an individual development we 
have compressed into a comparatively infinitesimal 
space a series of metamorphoses equally vast with 
those which the hypothesis of evolution assumes to 
have taken place during those unmeasurable epochs 
that the earth’s crust tells us of. A tree differs from 
a seed immeasurably in every respect—in bulk, in 
structure, in colour, in form, in specific gravity, in 
chemical composition: differs so greatly that no 
visible resemblance of any kind can be pointed out 
between them. Yet is the one changed in the course 
of a few years into the other; changed so gradually 
that at no moment can it be said, ‘ Now the seed 
ceases to be and the tree exists.’ What can be more 
widely contrasted than a newly-born child and the 
small gelatinous spherule constituting the human 
ovum? ‘The infant is so complex in structure that a 
eyclopeedia is needed to describe its constituent parts. 
The germinal vesicle is so simple that it may be 
defined ina line. . . . If a single cell under 
appropriate conditions becomes a man in the space 
of a few years, there can surely be no difficulty in 
understanding how, under appropriate conditions, a 
cell may in the course of untold millions of years 
give origin to the human race.” 

“Tt is true that many minds are so unfurnished 
with those experiences of nature, out of which this 
conception is built, that they find difficulty in 
forming it. . . . Tosuch the hypothesis that by 


any series of changes a protozoan should ever give 


origin to a mammal seems grotesque—as grotesque 
as did Galileo’s assertion of the earth’s movement 
seem to the Aristoteleans; or as grotesque as the 
assertion of the earth’s sphericity seems now to the 
New Zealanders.” 

I quote the above as a specimen of evolutionist 
reasoning from the hand of a master, and as referring 
to one of the corner-stones of this strange philosophy. 
Imay remark with respect to it, in the first place, 
that it assumes those ‘‘conditions” of evolution 
to which I have already referred. In the second 
place, it is full of inaccurate statements of fact, all in 
adirection tending to favour the hypothesis. For 
example, a tree does not differ ‘‘immeasurably” 
from a seed, especially if the seed is of the same 
species of tree, for the principal parts of the tree 
and its principal chemical constituents already exist 
and can be detected in the seed, and unless it were 
so, the development of the tree from the seed could 
not take place. Besides, the seed itself is not a thing 
self-existent or fortuitous. The production of a seed 
without a previous tree of the same kind is quite as 
difficult to suppose as the production of a tree with- 
out a previous seed containing its living embryo. 
In the third place, the whole argument is one of 
analogy. The germ becomes a mature animal, pass- 
ing through many intermediate stages, therefore the 
animal may have descended from some creature 
which when mature was as simple as the germ. The 
value of such an analogy depends altogether on the 
similarity of the ‘‘ conditions,” which, in such a case, 
are really the efficient causes at work. The germ of 
a mammal becomes developed by the nourishment 
supplied from the system of a parent, which itself 





produced the germ, and into whose likeness the 
young animal is destined to grow. These are the 
‘‘appropriate conditions ”’ of its development. But 
when our author assumes from this other ‘‘ appro- 
priate conditions,” by which an organism which on 
the hypothesis is not a germ but a mature animal 
shall be developed into the likeness of something 
different from its parent, he oversteps the bounds of 
legitimate analogy. Further, the reproduction of 
the animal, as observed, is a closed series, beginning 
at the embryo and returning thither again; the evo- 
lution attempted to be established is a progressive 
series going on from one stage to another. <A repro- 
ductive circle once established obeys certain definite 
laws, but its origin, or how it can leave its orbit and 
revolve in some other, we cannot explain without the 
introduction of some new efficient cause. The one 
term of the analogy is a revolution, and the other is 
an evolution. ‘The revolution within the circle of 
the reproduction of the species gives no evidence 
that at some point the body will fly off at a tangent, 
and does not even inform us whether it is making 
progress in space. Even if it is so making progress, 
its orbit of revolution may remain the same. But it 
may be said the reproduction of the species is not in 
a circle but in a spiral. Within the limit of ex- 
perience it is not so, since, however it may undulate, 
it always returns into itself. But supposing it to be 
a spiral, it may ascend or descend, or expand and 
contract; but this does not connect it with other 
similar spirals, the separate origin of which is to be 
separately accounted for. 

I have quoted the latter part of the passage because 
it is characteristic of evolutionists to decry the intel- 
ligence of those who differ from them. Nowit is fair 
to admit that it requires some intelligence and some 
knowledge of nature to produce or even to under- 
stand such analogies as those of Mr. Spencer and his 
followers, but it is no less true that a deeper insight 
into the study of nature may not only enable us to 
understand these analogies, but to detect their 
fallacies. I am sorry to say, however, that at 
present the hypothesis of evolution is giving so 
strong a colouring to much of popular and even 
academic teaching, more especially in the easy and 
flippant conversion of the facts of embryology 
into instances of evolution on the plan of the above 
extract, that the Spencerians may not long have to 
complain of want of faith and appreciation on the 
part of the improved apes whom they are kind 
enough to instruct as to their lowly origin. 

The mention of ‘appropriate conditions” in the 
above extract reminds me of another fatal objection 
to evolution which its advocates continually overlook. 
An animal or plant advancing from maturity to the 
adult state is in every stage of its progress a complete 
and symmetrical organism, correlated in all its parts 
and adapted to surrounding conditions. Suppose it 
to become modified in any way, to ever so small an 
extent, the whole of these relations are disturbed. 
If the modification is internal and spontaneous, there 
is no guarantee that it will suit the vastly numerous 
external agencies to which the creature is subjected. 
If it is produced by agencies from without, there is 
no guarantee that it will accord with the internal 
relations of the parts modified. The probabilities are 
incaleulably great against the occurrence of many 
such disturbances without the breaking up altogether 
of the nice adjustment of parts and conditions. 
This is no doubt one reason of the extinction of so 
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many species in geological time, and also of the 
strong tendency of every species to spring back to its 
normal condition when in any way artificially caused 
to vary. It is also connected with the otherwise 
mysterious law of the constant transmission of all 
the characters of the parent. 

Spencer and Darwin occasionally see this difficulty, 
though they habitually neglect it in their reasonings. 
Spencer even tries to turn one part of it to account as 
follows :— 

‘Suppose the head of a mammal to become very 
much more weighty—what must be theindirectresults? 
The muscles of the neck are put to greater exertions; 
and the vertebra have to bear additional tensions and 
pressures caused both by the increased weight of the 
head and the stronger contraction of the muscles that 
support and move the head.” He goes on to say that 
the processes of the vertebrae will have augmented 
strains put upon them, the thoracic region and fore 
limbs will have to be enlarged, and even the hindlimbs 
may require modification to facilitate locomotion. 
He concludes: ‘‘ Any one who compares the outline 
of the bison with that. of its congener, the ox, will 
clearly see how profoundly a heavier head affects the 
entire osseous and muscular system.” 

We need not stop to mention the usual inaccuracies 
as to facts in this paragraph, as, for example, the 
support of the head being attributed to muscles alone, 
without reference to the strong elastic ligament of the 
neck. We may first notice the assumption that an 
animal can acquire a head ‘‘ very much more weighty” 
than that which it had before, a very improbable 
supposition, whether as a monstrous birth or as an 
effect of external conditions after birth. But sup- 
pose this to have occurred, and what is even less 
likely, that the very much heavier head is an advan- 
tage in some way, what guarantee can evolution give 
us that the number of other modifications required 
would take place simultaneously with this acquisition? 
It would be easy to show that this would depend on 
the concurrence of hundreds of other conditions with- 
in and without the animal, all of which must co-operate 
to produce the desired effect, if indeed they could 
produce this effect even by their conjoint action, a 
power which the writer, it will be observed, quietly 
assumes, as well as the probability of the initial 
change in the head. Finally, the naiveté with which 
it is assumed that the bison and the ox are examples 
of such an evolution, would be refreshing in these 
artificial days, if instances of it did not occur in 
almost every page of the writings of evolutionists. 

It would only weary the reader to follow evolution 
any further into details, especially as my object in 
this paper is to show that, generally, and as a theory 
of nature and of man, it has no good foundation ; but 
we should not leave the subject without noting precisely 
the derivation of man according to this theory; and 
for this purpose I may quote Darwin’s summary of 
his conclusions on the subject.* 

‘*Man,” says Mr. Darwin, ‘“‘is descended from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an inhabi- 
tant of the Old World. This creature, if its whole 
structure had been examined by a naturalist, would 
have been classed amongst the quadrumana, as surely 
as would the common, and still more ancient, progeni- 
tor of the Old and New World monkeys. The quad- 
rumana and all the higher mammals are probably 





* “Descent of Man,” part 2, ch, 21, 
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derived from an ancient marsupial animal ; and this, 
through a long line of diversified forms, either from 
some reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, 
and this again from some fish-like animal. In the 
dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early 
progenitor of all the vertebrata must have been an 
aquatic animal, provided with branchie, with the 
two sexes united in the same individual, and with 
the most important organs of the body (such as 
the brain and heart) imperfectly developed. This 
animal seems to have been more like the larve of 
our existing marine Ascidians than any other form 
known.” 

The author of this passage, in condescension to our 
weakness of faith, takes us no further back than a 
larval Ascidian, or ‘‘sea-squirt,” the resemblance, 
however, of which to a vertebrate animal is merely 
analogical, and not nearer than that of many other 
humble animals which he might have selected. In 
order, however, to get the Ascidian itself, he must 
assume all the ‘‘conditions” already referred to in 
the previous part of this article, and fill most of the 
gaps. He has, however, in the “Origin of Species” 
and ‘‘ Descent of Man,” attempted merely to fill one 
of the breaks in the evolutionary series, that between 
distinct species, leaving us to receive all the rest on 
mere faith. Even in respect to the question of species, 
in all the long chain between the Ascidian and the 
man, he has not certainly established one link ; and 
in the very last change, that from the ape-like ancestor, 
he equally fails to satisfy us as to matters so irivial as 
the loss of the hair, which, on the hypothesis, clothed 
the pre-human back, and on matters so weighty as the 
dawn of human reason and conscience. 

The preceding pages have been written with every 
wish to give no unfair impression of the hypothesis 
to which they refer. On the contrary, in glancing at 
their contents, I feel that the objections which they 
contain could have been greatly strengthened by a 
detailed criticism of almost any of the supposed cases 
of derivation which have been alleged by evolutionists, 
and more especially those which relate to the origin of 
man. I shall next endeavour to give an equally fair 
account of the conditions assumed by the theory of 
creation, and to place before the reader outline sketches 
of Primeval Man according to evolution and according 
to creation. 





LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
II. 


Tne engagement of the two lovers has, we must 
suppose, remained undisturbed by any of those 
accidents which are proverbially stated to prevent 
the path of true love from running smooth; the 
orange blossom has been worn by the bride; the 
marriage bells have rung a joyous peal, and, for 
better for worse, in sickness and in health, in 
poverty and in wealth, the parties have taken each 
other till death do them part. 

It is now that the value of the principles that have 
guided the lovers in the selection of each other will 
become apparent. The union that has been founded 
on selfishness may be said to find the seeds of disso- 
lution in the very ceremony that has brought the 
parties together; while, on the other hand, where 
right feelings have been at work, these should now 
spring up a fountain of love, whose waters should go 
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on deepening and widening until the earthly scene 
has terminated. 

Married love must be nourished by the main- 
tenance and even increase of those attentions and 
qualities which first attracted the lovers’ regard. It 
is related of one of the popes, that while a cardinal 
he had his table, as a mark of humility, always 
covered with a net to remind him of his lowly origin 
as a fisherman’s son, but that after his elevation to 
the papal tiara, he removed the net, exclaiming, ‘It 
is no longer necessary to use it, for I have caught my 
fish.” The carelessness with which some wedded 
people trifle with the arts that originally made them 
engaging in each other’s eyes reminds us of this 
anecdote :—‘‘ You pattern husband!” writes Dr. 
Miller, of Birmingham, “ don’t you recollect the time 
when you longed that she, who is now your wife, 
should drop her glove or her pocket-handkerchief, so 
that you might have the ecstasy of picking it up 
again? Are you as anxious to doit now? Tell the 
truth. You are very loving, very happy, but not 
quite so attentive. And you, wives, are you as 
anxious to make a cage for the husband as you were 
to make the net for the lover! You were careful not 
to let your lover see a curl out of place. Before 
marriage, not for worlds would you have been 
caught in déshabille. Pay your husband the com- 
pliment of being as anxious to please him as 
when he was your lover.” We know few things 
in the annals of married life more touching than 
Cobbett’s attentions to his wife when she was with 
him in America. She dreaded a thunderstorm, 
and the sight of a darkening sky was at all times 
sufficient to make him leave every other engagement 
and hasten to her side. ‘‘The thunder and light- 
ning,”’ he writes, ‘‘ are tremendous in Ameriea, com- 
pared with what they are in England. My wife was 
at one time very much afraid of thunder and light- 
ning, and as is the feeling of all such women, and, 
indeed, all men too, she wanted company, and par- 
ticularly her husband’s, in those times of danger. 
I knew well, of course, that my presence would not 
diminish the danger, but be what it might, if within 
reach of home, I used to quit my business, and 
hasten to her the moment I perceived a thunderstorm 
approaching. Scores of miles have I, first and last, 
ran on this errand in the streets of Philadelphia. 
The Frenchmen who were my scholars used to laugh 
atme exceedingly on this account, and sometimes 
when I was making an appointment with them, they 
would say with a smile and a bow—‘ Sauve la tonnére 
toujours, Monsieur Cobbett /’’? We cannot wonder that 
Mrs. Cobbett. reciprocated such attentions, and that 
her husband could surprise his friends, when he left 
them one evening at eleven o’clock to drive home 
afterwards twenty-three miles in the country, by 
assuring them that Mrs. Cobbett would be found 
sitting up for him. ‘She was up,” he continues, 
“and had a nice fire for us to sit down to. She had 
not committed the matter to a servant; her servants 
and her children were all in bed, and she was up to 
perform the duty of receiving her husband and his 
friend. ‘ You did not expect him?’ the latter said to 
Mrs. Cobbett. ‘To be sure I did,’ she replied; ‘he 
never disappointed me in his life.’”” Cobbett and 
his wife seem to have understood what a modern 
journalist wrote on the subject of wedded happiness 
—‘‘ Love ina household is a thing to be worked for ; 
not an over-ripe pear which will drop into the mouth 
of the first gaping clown.” 
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As even the best of qualities may run into excess, 
care must be taken to prevent affection from assum- 
ing that inordinate and idolatrous character which 
in the end becomes a source of pain to all parties, 
and which lays the foundation of jealous and other 
fanciful emotions. Judgment and good sense also 
are requisite to prevent excess of affection breaking 
out into that uxoriousness or over-attention so in- 
tolerable to third parties, and which has provoked 
the reproof of the satirists of English manners. 
Charles Lamb has left on record his humorous pro- 
test against the rudeness of one married lady, who, 
because her husband had not arrived to supper, sent 
away the dish of oysters to be kept for him, and 
blamed the inattention of another, who sent a dish of 
his favourite cherries down to the bottom of the 
table where her husband was, recommending to Mr. 
Lamb, in their place, a plate of gooseberries. Dean 
Swift had acentury before ridiculed the same class of 
faults. 

Good temper is the sunshine of the domestic circle, 
and must be prized and cultivated accordingly. 
Fretfulness, peevishness, sullenness, bitterness, and 
anger must be viewed as so many hissing snakes, 
and driven from every hearth that claims the dis- 
tinction of being happy. When tempted to give 
way to any ill feelings, self-restraint must be exer- 
cised and mutual forbearance shown. Much will be 
accomplished by carrying out the determination that 
both shall never lose their temper at the same time 
—the one bringing water where the other brings 
fire. ‘‘ Let them treat each other’s failings,” it has 
been well said, ‘‘ with lenity, and learn to be, as 
occasion serves, blind, deaf, and dumb—especially 
dumb. Not sullenly dumb, but serenely dumb. 
Not silent from moodishness and passion, but silent 
from reason and affection, looking out the while like 
a mariner in a dark night for the first streaks of the 
dawn, and hailing it with a grateful welcome.” A 
gentle contrast, a well-arranged diversity, gives a 
relish to married life. It is the necessary condition, 
however, of such a diversity that the parties should 
view things occasionally from a different point of 
view, and wisdom will be required therefore by 
mutual concessions, gentleness, good-humour, and 
forbearance, to prevent such diversities of taste or 
opinion becoming the source of quarrel, irritation, or, 
to use a phrase of modern coinage, “‘naggle.” A 
clergyman, who had tied the marriage knot for many 
a couple, was careful always to whisper to the bride 
as his parting counsel, ‘‘ Be sure never to have the 
last word ’’—an advice which is excellent, but which 
is surpassed by the recommendation that neither 
party should take the first one. 

The great obedience question, as it has been 
termed, is one which cannot be ignored in a treatise 
on domestic happiness. Where two independent 
wills are united, some arrangement is necessary to 
provide for the settlement of practical questions on 
which a difference of opinion exists. All experience 
unites in showing that married couples should 
settle such questions among themselves, and that 
the intrusion of a third party as arbiter in any 
domestic matter whatever is in the highest degree 
undesirable. The deciding vote is, therefore, pro- 
perly left with the husband, and as the law of the 
land holds ‘him responsible for the conduct of his 
wife on many points, it is on the most obvious 
grounds proper that she should obey his wishes. 

After all, however, the doctrine of obedience, like 
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other great constitutional principles, is one which 
will, in all well-regulated households, rather remain 
in the background than be brought forward into 
offensive and continual prominence. Like all statute 
law, it will be interpreted liberally where there is 
love on either side. The kind husband will be loth 
to strain his authority on trivial points, and the 
wise wife will command, if we may so speak, by 
her prompt and loving desire to meet and anticipate 
her husband’s wishes. So great is the effect of 
wifely obedience, that it has passed into a proverb 
that the spouse who gives her husband jis own way 
the first year after marriage will have her own ever 
afterwards. It must be ever remembered— 


**The wisest and the happiest pair 
Will every day they live 
Find something which they must forbear, 
Something they must forgive.” 


Virtuous principles, we must add, though it be 
little more than a truism to do so, form an essential 
element in any scheme of married happiness. Vice 
is a dreadful ravager of the domestic hearth. The 
miseries of a wife whose husband gambles have 
been painted in a well-known English tragedy, and 
equally pitiable is the husband in the bosom of whose 
wife intemperance has planted itself like a serpent. 
Nor is guilt a less fearful visitant into the happy 
home. We well remember the scene of agony por- 
trayed to us by a friend who, when visiting Newgate, 
saw a young wife taking her farewell interview with 
her husband, a clerk in the Post-office, who had 
been condemned to penal servitude for abstracting 
property from a letter. 

Married life, however, is not always a state of 
unbroken tranquillity, but is exposed to agitation 
from the storms of life. It is essential, therefore, 
that husband and wife should possess qualities fitting 
them to be really helpmeets for each other. In 
seasons of sickness it 1s proper that woman should 
support the character which the poet has given 
her— 

‘*When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 
The husband, too, must, under similar circum- 
stances, fulfil his vow of cherishing in sickness and 
poverty her whom he took in health or wealth. 

There are many pleasing instances on record of 
the mode in which this obligation of married life 
has been mutually fulfilled. During the middle 
ages, the wife of a leper, rather than part from him 
whom she loved, voluntarily entered the lazar-house 
to bear him company, thus dooming herself to a 
living grave. This instance of devotion is paralleled 
by the conduct of an ancestor of Colonel Hutchinson, 
the well-known Parliamentary officer, who, when his 
wife became afflicted with a painful mental malady, 
retired with her from society, and devoted himself 
until death to a tender alleviation of her sufferings. 

History records many instances of a wife’s devo- 
tion during periods of emergency. A future genera- 
tion will mention with respect the name of Lady 
Franklin, when they recall her untiring zeal in 
prosecuting the search after her husband and his 
imprisoned companions in the Arctic seas. When 
we descend, too, from heroic altitudes to everyday- 
life experience, the name of Mrs. Piozzi, the friend 
of Johnson, and the wife of Thrale, is entitled to a 
passing encomium for the zeal with which, leaving 
the lettered ease and agreeable haunts of Streatham, 
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she toiled to assist her husband, Mr. Thrale, during 
the entanglements of his business, not disdaining 
even to coax refractory publicans, who were dissatis- 
fied with her husband’s beer. ‘‘ Careless, of the 
‘Blue Posts,’” she writes, “‘has turned refractory, 
and applied to Hoare’s people, who have sent him 
in their beer. I called on him to-day, however, and 
by dint of an unwearied solicitation (for I kept him 
at the coach-side a full half-hour), I got his order 
for six butts more as the final trial.” A passing 
tribute is due also to the wives of some men who, 
when the latter were engaged in literary under- 
takings, cheered them on by their aid and sympathy, 
and thus helped the world to enjoy the fruit of their 
husbands’ toil. In this manner the wife of General 
Sir William Napier encouraged her husband in the 
completion of his stirring narrative of the Peninsular 
War, by deciphering with painful application the secret 
correspondence of the French generals. The wife of 
Sir William Hamilton, too, cheered her husband in 
his abstruse metaphysical studies, sitting up, we are 
told, till the grey dawn of the winter morning, copy- 
ing out his lectures for the Logic Class in the Edin- 
burgh University; or, at other times, helping him 
by her sympathy when he was discouraged with the 
bulk of his materials. But that it might seem 
arrogant to place his own labours even for a moment 
in collocation with those just named, the writer of 
these pages might add, that if they have given the 
reader pleasure or profit, he must thank largely 
the author’s wife, who has cheered the writer by 
her love and sympathy, when the task seemed hope- 
less of completion. 

It is a beautiful sight when, the vicissitudes of 
life over, a married couple attains old age together, 
having faithfully kept the vows of fidelity and love 
plighted to each other in youth. The Germans 
signalise a union of fifty years by what is termed a 
golden wedding, and Burns, in his artless ballad of 
‘*‘ John Anderson,” has drawn a simple but beautiful 
picture of the aged wife recalling the early features 
of her husband with whom she was happily descend- 
ing the hill of life. But beautiful as is such a 
picture, and still more beautiful as is the reality, 
yet there awaits in the background what no human 
art can guard against, the pang of separation by 
the hand of death. 

When, however, the survivor remains, in the 
language on Lord Rutherford’s tomb in the Dean 
Cemetery of Edinburgh, superstes contra votum— 
‘a survivor against their wish”—the melancholy 
consolation remains of cherishing the memory of 
the departed. Longfellow has beautifully depicted 
in his poem, ‘‘ The Footsteps of Angels,” a departed 
wife at eventide entering to cheer the mourner’s 
spirit— 

‘* With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine.” 


‘‘The most pleasing moments of my life,” writes 
the aged Mr. Tytler, of Woodhouselee, the grand- 
father of the historian, speaking at seventy-five of 
the death of his wife, ‘‘are now spent in recalling 
to mind our mutual endearments, and the bliss and 
domestic happiness which we enjoyed together. I 
say with truth, that, since our separation, she has 
never been one hour absent from my mind. She is 
the first idea that strikes my memory, and the last 
that forsakes me in sleep. On entering my home 
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after a day’s absence, my heart, which formerly 
used to be so elated, now shrinks within me, while I 
look in vain for the sweet figure that used to welcome 
me by flying to my arms. Those sparkling eyes— 
those ardent looks Ino more behold. That sweet 
voice, her fond exclamations, ‘ Well, how is my 
Willie?’ still vibrate in my ears.” These feelings 
are apt to be still more intensified where the widow 
mourns the loss of him who was her protector and 
her friend. An interesting illustration of this is to 
be found in the biography of David Garrick, the 
world-renowned actor. In October, 1822, his widow, 
we are told, died at the age of ninety-eight in t.e 
full possession of her faculties. For thirty years she 
would not suffer the room in which her husband had 
died to be opened. Years wrought no chill in her 
devotion to the memory of him who was, during all 
the years of his marriage, a devoted lover. She was 
buried in her wedding-sheets at the base of Shakes- 
peare’s statue, in the same grave which, forty-three 
years before, had closed over her ‘‘ Dear Davie.” 

If there is anything terrestrial in which the in- 
fluences of Christianity in promoting happiness 
appear more prominently than in another, it is in 
the relation of marriage. ‘That institution comes 
down to us as a memento of the world when it was 
inan unfallen condition—a fragment of the happi- 
ness of Eden. 

So confident have some followers of Christianity 
been in the power of its precepts to ensure happiness 
in the marriage relationship, that they have ignored 
love as a preferential motive, and considered that 
husband and wife should be selected by the govern- 
ing ecclesiastical body, and the arrangement accepted 
willingly by the two parties. But when some of the 
Moravians acted on this rule (which we presume is 
now obsolete), they did violence to a principle which 
has its force and claims recognised in Scripture. A 
deeply interesting picture is presented in the love of 
Jacob for Rachel, the seven years of his servitude 
seeming short from the greatness of his affection. 
If, indeed, we wish a romantic love story in connec- 
tion with evangelical religion, we have it presented 
tous in the courtship of John Newton, once a pro- 
fligate sailor, afterwards minister at Olney, and the 
friend of Cowper. When a youth, Newton’s affec- 
tions were riveted by love at first sight on a young 
lady residing in Kent. Twice a week, when he lived 


in London, would he repair to Shooter’s Hill, and from | 


the top of that eminence comfort himself by a distant 
view of the district in which the lady lived! Falling 
afterwards unhappily into profligate habits, the 
remembrance of this young lady was like a bright 
star to him amidst the dark clouds that otherwise 
surrounded him. ‘‘None of the scenes of misery 
and wickedness,’ he himself says, ‘‘ which I after- 
wards experienced, ever banished her for a single 
hour during my waking thoughts for seven following 
years.” When sinking on the coast of Africa into 
a state of semi-slavery, it was the thought of union 
with her that roused him from the apathy into which 
he was fast lapsing, and made him willing to return 
to England, to share with her some imaginary pro- 
Spects of improvement that had opened on him. 
Visited at last by the grace of God, he became a 
truly renewed man. The union so long sighed for 
was then accomplished, and was productive of great 
happiness to both parties. 


Lhe description of ‘the excellent woman in the | 


book of Proverbs,” remains for all time, notwith- 
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standing the orientalism of its features, a directory 
of the qualities that should be sought in a good wife. 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price 
is far above rubies. 

“The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

‘‘She will do him good and not evil all the days 
of her life. © ak 

“Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; buta 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

It is not to be wondered that the pen of the 
commentator has loved to linger on this portrait. 
Although some of the details point to a condition of 
society no longer consonant with modern usages, yet 
the spirit of the example remains of universal appli- 
cation. There is in it domestic utility blended with 
accomplishment ; strength of character united with 
kindness ; and virtue based upon true piety. Cobbett, 
in his advice on marriage, has given sundry shrewd 
and amusing hints as to the mode of detecting 
female character and habits, before selecting any for 
the bonds of matrimony. With Solomon’s true mirror 
of maidenhood in his hand, however, the Christian 
may be said to possess a standard of choice which 
cannot lead him wrong if he acts upon it. In the 
important step of matrimony—on which his happi- 
ness for life so much depends—the true Christian 
may especially look for guidance and direction in 
prayer, and thus enjoy an unmistakable advantage 
over the mere man of the world. ‘A prudent wife 
is from the Lord.” 

In the hour of trouble and adversity, the excellence 
of Christian principles has often shone conspicuously 
in the relations of wedded life. The Countess of 
Fanshaw was a grand illustration of heroic devotion 
to a husband in time of peril. For his sake she 
cheerfully exchanged a luxurious home for a squalid 
lodging, crept by his side in disguise during an 
action at sea to watch over him, and when he was 
imprisoned in Chancery Lane, stole out at four 
o’clock each morning in spite of the darkness, wind, 
and rain, to comfort him by a word dropped through 
his window bars. ‘Sometimes,’ she adds, with 
honest simplicity, “‘I was so wet with rain that it 
went in at my neck and out at my heel.’”’ Equally 
worthy of commemoration is the affectionate devo- 
tion to her husband in times of trial displayed 
by Lady Russell. <A well-known painting has 
familiarised the public with her self-possession 
sitting by. her husband during that trial, and 
acting as his secretary, while her zeal in suing 
for his pardon, and subsequently fortifying him 
for the scaffold, are equally well known to readers 
of English history. Coming down to less public 
models, we must find a line to commemorate thc 
affectionate fidelity of Mrs. Judson to her husband 
during his trials as missionary in Burmah, and 
allow George Whitfield his own words to describe 
how truly his wife was his helpmeet in one of those 
trying scenes which used to mark his early evan- 
gelistic labours among the half-civilised mobs of 
his own country. ‘Do you remember,” he said 
once to his audience,—‘‘do you remember my 
preaching in these fields by the stump of the old 
tree? The multitude was great, and many were 
disposed to be riotous. At first I addressed them 
firmly, but when a desperate gang of banditti drew 
near me with the most ferocious looks and horrid 
imprecations and menaces, my courage began to fail. 
| My wife was then standing beside me as I stood on 
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the table. I think I hear her now. She pulled my 
gown (he then put his hand behind him and touched 
his gown), and looking up said, ‘George, play the 
man for your God.’ My confidence returned; I 
again spoke to the multitude with boldness and 
affection. They became still, and many were deeply 
affected.” ! 

We have spoken of the pleasing spectacle presented 
when old age finds those whom love united in youth 
still more tenderly attached to one another. But the 
pleasure of this spectacle is enhanced when piety is 
blended with it, and the whitened locks are changed 
into a crown of glory by being found in the way of 
righteousness. But Christian love, too, can look 
forward to a reunion in a sphere where partings 
are unknown, and to a realisation of that meeting 
which Cowper, the poet, has so beautifully described 
his father and mother as sharing after the storms 
of life— 


** Thou as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast, — 
The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed, 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile,— 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form, reflected clear below ; 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou with sails how swift hast reached the shore 
Where tempest never beat nor billows roar, 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side.” 





Vuricties, 


GRADUATES OF GLASGOW AND OxForp.—Professor Caird, 
of Glasgow, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford, thus testifies to the average requirements for degree of 
Arts in the two universities :—‘‘I had occasion several years 
ago to take statistics as to the ages of our students, and I found 
that the average age of our intrants is close upon nineteen, 
which is, 1 believe, higher than the average age of freshmen in 
Oxford and Cambridge. In my own class, which is usually 
taken in the third or fourth year of the Curriculum of Arts, the 
average age for the last five years has been about twenty-three. 
The course of arts occupies four or five years, and the course for 
students of theology at least three years more. It is true that 
the want of public schools in Scotland forces upon the professors 
of Greek and Latin in their junior classes a kind of work that in 
England is usually done in schools, but from personal experience 
of teaching here and in Oxford, I can state confidently that the 
requirements for the ordinary degree in Glasgow are considerably 
higher than in Oxford.” 

IrntsuH CRIMINAL STATISTICS.—Dr. Hancock, in his annual 
report of the statistics of crime in Ireland, says :—‘‘ Last year 
(1870) there was an increase of 339 indictable offences not dis- 
posed of summarily, and 178 which were disposed of summarily ; 
the total number of the former is 9,517, and of the latter 19,599. 
A new feature in this report is a table which shows the dis- 
tribution of crime in the several counties and districts of Ireland 
in proportion to the population. The indictable offences not 
disposed of summarily give an average for-all Ireland of 17:7 
crimes in every 10,000 people. In the county of Longford the 
heinous crime is exactly at the average point. It isa rather 
startling fact, considering the strong police force which is 
maintained, that more than half of all these indictable offences 
were committed in the county and city of Dublin. The amount 
of serious crime there is 130°1 offences in every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, or more than seven times the average. The other coun- 
ties in which the returns of serious crimes exceed the average 
are Westmeath, where it is 26°5 in 10,000 ; Kildare, 25°3 ; city 
of Cork, 22°5; and Meath, 18°38. With these may be con- 
trasted Donegal, where there are only 3°1 offences in every 
10,000 ; Down, 3°1 ; Belfast town, 3; Antrim, 2°1; and Car- 
rickfergus, 1°1. The average increase of crime in all Ireland 
in 1870—comparing the number of indictable offences not sum- 
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marily disposed of with the census population of 1871—is 0:3 
in each 10,000. The largest increase is in Kildare, where it 
amounts to 10 in 10,000 : Mayo, 8-4; and the town of Drog. 
heda, 4°2. In the city of Limerick and county of Armagh crime 
was stationary last year, according to the report. In the county 
of Sligo there was a decrease of crime amounting to 8°2 in 
10,000 people; in Carrickfergus a decrease of 4°4, and in 
Belfast of 5. The contrast between Belfast and Dublin is very 
remarkable, having regard to the fact that the population in the 
former town is more than half as large as in Dublin, and con. 
tains a very large proportion of the labouring classes,” 


CowPrER AND NEwton.—Cowper’s first volume of poetry, 
including ‘‘Table Talk,” ‘‘Truth,” ‘‘ Retirement,” and other 
minor poems, was introduced by a preface of John Newton, 
dated February 18, 1782. In this preface Newton says of his 
friend, ‘‘ He had lived without God in the world, till, in a 
memorable hour, the wisdom which is from above visited his 
heart. Then he felt himself a wanderer, and then he found a 
guide. Upon this change of views, a change of plan and 
conduct followed of course. When he saw the busy and the 
gay world in its true light, he left it with as little reluctance 
as a prisoner, when called to liberty, leaves his dungeon. Not 
that he became a Cynic or an Ascetic. A heart filled with 
love to God will assuredly breathe benevolence to men. But 
the turn of his temper inclining him to rural life, he indulged 
it, and the providence of God preparing his way and marking 
out his retreat, he retired into the country. By these steps 
the good hand of God, unknown to me, was providing for me 
of the principal blessings of my life; a friend and counsellor, 
in whose company for seven years, though we were seldom 
seven successive waking hours separated, I always found new 
pleasure: a friend who was not only a comfort to myself, but 
a blessing to the affectionate poor people among whom I then 
lived.” 


THAMES Dratnace.—The success of the great metropolitan 
sewage system is far from a settled fact. The following article in 
the *‘ City Press” speaks of it as a huge failure. We must 
leave the fish to decide the matter. ‘The failure of the main 
drainage scheme to purify the Thames is now so generally 
acknowledged, that we are relieved from the necessity of boring 
our readers on the subject, as we have not ceased to do from the 
day those costly works were first proposed. The latest and most 
telling commentary on the fact is the declaration that a large 
proportion of the old London sewers discharge their contents 
into the river as in days gone by. But between the admission 
of the fact and the choice of a remedy there is we fear a great 
gulf fixed. It is too late, perhaps, to recommend substitution 
of retail for wholesale treatment of sewage ; too late, perhaps, to 
institute a series of separate systems founded on the principles 
of hydrography, and without any recognition of municipal or 
parochial boundaries. So again it would be too much to hope 
for the substitution of the dry earth for the water carriage 
system ; and the grand question is, having gigantic sewers and 
enormous quantities to dispose of, how shall we dismiss them 
to a harmless goal? The outflows at Barking and Crossness are 
wasteful agencies for the ruin of the river, and a bold scheme of 
appropriation is required. Is there any impossibility standing 
in the way of irrigation, on a large scale, between London and 
the far-off Essex shore that compels us to the barbarous course to 
which we appear to be wedded, and of which we are beginning 
to be ashamed? We do not believe in the existence of an im- 
possibility, and, for the sake of public health and the conversion 
of a fertilising fluid to its proper use, hope that public opinion 
will quickly force the question to an issue, that we may deter- 
mine what is the next thing to be attempted to make an end of 
a gigantic and costly nuisance.” 


Lec or Mutrroy.—A correspondent, ‘‘c.L.w.,” thinks the 
calculations recorded at p. 176, as to the costliness of cooked 
mutton, incorrect in various points, and sends the following 
as the result of careful experiment : the joint, a leg of mutton, 
weighing 8 lbs. 100z., cost (at Salisbury) tenpence per pound. 
It was carefully weighed before and after cooking, the only 
difference being that mine was baked, and the weight of gravy 
added. It stands thus : leg of mutton, uncooked, 8 lbs. 10 0z. ; 
cooked, 7 lbs. 0}0z.; gravy, 120z.; bone, 130z. This, atter 
deducting the weight of bone, leaves the weight of cooked meat 
and gravy 6lbs. 15$0z. I make the cost at tenpence, the 
original price, to be 7s. 23d., which, leaving out the fraction, 
is exactly 1s. 0}d. per pound. I am not aware whether any 
difference would be made by baking instead of roasting, but 
unless I have made some gross mistake in calculating, the cost 
of my joint was sixpence per pound less than that given, 
which was above eighteenpence. 
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